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FATE AND FREE WILL 


N°? subject has been more debated in philosophy, none by debate 
has been worn more threadbare, than free will. And, sad to 
say, without leading to any generally accepted conclusions, or re- 
moving certain painful doubts that weigh upon the minds even of 
the most cultivated and hamper or impede their actions. I was 
lately reminded of this in reading the wonderful panorama which 
Thomas Hardy unrolls in his epic play The Dynasts. He there in- 
troduces a chorus of spirits who comment wisely, or feelingly, or 
cynically, on the events of the Napoleonic history; the Spirit of the 
Pities representing human hopes and fears, the Spirit of the Ages, 
passionless insight, etc. I was charmed to find a great man of letters, 
the last of the older generation remaining to us, basing his criticism 
of life on a thoroughly modern and scientific philosophy. But I soon 
became aware of a flaw (as I must hold) in this philosophy—it was 
fatalistic; and, on probing further, the fatalism was found to be 
due to monism, to Mr. Hardy’s acceptance of monism as not merely 
the prevailing fashion, but the last word of a scientific metaphysics. 
Napoleon, in the sequel, was held up to admiration as wiser than his 
fellows because he felt the inherent fatality of things, and regarded 
his lust of conquest and ruthless ambition and general bloodthirst- 
iness as independent of his will and forced ineluctably upon him. 
In short, there was at the center of the universe an inscrutable 
power. that pulled the strings, and to which our human thoughts 
and actions could only passively respond, and the strongest of men 
was also the wisest, if he saw this to be so. And for progress, for 
escape from the principles and passions of Napoleon, we can not 
trust to ourselves, but can only hope that the blind power that rules 
the world will eventually guide it into milder and more beneficent 
channels. Now this fatalistic philosophy seems to me, as I say, to be 
flawed ; and it may not be useless to point out to those upon whom it 
imposes, and who suffer from it, wherein the flaw consists. 
I am not going to assert that we feel the will to be free, and that 
therefore it must be so, and the conclusion that the world is entirely 
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governed by the law of cause and effect must be wrong. Doubtless 
there is some truth in this way of stating things—for human instinct 
rises superior to all sophistication—but it does not bear the truth 
upon its face. I am going to maintain that the world is governed by 
cause and effect, but that nevertheless we are free, in the sense in 
which Napoleon felt himself not free—free, and able, if we will, to 
realize the ends we have at heart. We are not playthings of a blind 
or cruel power upon whose pleasure we must wait, even though all 
our acts are caused—we are nostra fortune fabri, and the fatalistic 
conclusion rests upon sheer fallacy and illusion. 

What is it to be free? You can not be free unless you are free 
from something; what is it from which the will is free? It is free, 
first, from the necessity of deciding upon any one course of action, 
rather than its opposite, or than no action at all. It is free, ante- 
cedently, from the necessity of deciding at once, in advance of the 
- most mature deliberation. In a word, we can choose, and take our 
time about it. We can weigh what it is we contemplate doing, and 
realize how our feelings and inclinations and previsions and deepest 
instincts bear upon it. We can make quite sure what we want before 
we speak the final word. So that, when the decision finally comes, 
it will be the expression of our innermost, our entire nature. Now 
this is what we originally and properly mean by our wills being 
free. And this is the only kind of freedom essential to morality. 
Moreover, it is an obvious and undeniable fact, a fact of experience; 
nobody can question that we are free in this sense. I propose to call 
this our empirical freedom. 

You can not then say, in this sense, that we feel as if we were 
free, and therefore we probably are so. This is to introduce the 
other kind of freedom, the uncausedness of our decisions—spec- 
ulative freedom, as I shall call it, because it could only. be estab- 
lished by speculation—and make the feeling of freedom an argu- 
ment for it. But the feeling of freedom is the feeling of our em- 
pirical freedom—it is the feeling of freedom in the sense in which 
freedom can not be denied without absurdity. Speculative freedom, 
on the other hand, is one theory of choice, the theory that it is un- 
caused, with another theory, the theory that it is caused, opposed. to 
it. To argue from empirical to speculative freedom is thus to offer 
the fact of choice as a proof that one theory of choice rather than 
another is true. And if it be true, as I have suggested, that em- 
pirical freedom, which is undeniable, constitutes the real and suf- 
ficient foundation of morality—being that which makes it possible 
for us to be counseled, advised, warned, held responsible, and, in 
short, to conform or not to conform to the beneficent customs of 
society—then it is equally irrelevant and impertinent to urge the 
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necessities of morality as an argument in favor of speculative free- 
dom. Speculative freedom is needed, it would appear, not for 
human morality but for divine—that the Being who made the uni- 
verse may be justified in punishing us, his unfaithful creatures. 

Empirical freedom, then, is consistent with universal causation. 
But it would lose its value if the causes of the will were conceived 
as depriving it of reality and efficacy—if, that is, we could say to 
ourselves with truth that the will is only an appearance, a puppet 
pulled by strings from the center of the universe or a wave swept 
passively forward by forces out of the past. The will is myself will- 
ing, the concrete state of the psyche at this moment as producing 
results that the psyche foresees and approves; and the question is, 
therefore, whether the psyche or self is a force, a reality, or whether, 
on the other hand, it is a mere shadow cast by the one reality and 
force of the universe. Now to this question it seems to me that a 
man’s self-knowledge and self-respect should give the answer. Am I 
NOTHING? Shall I allow myself thus to be elbowed theoretically out 
of existence by the Absolute? When I say ‘‘reality’’ or ‘‘existence,”’ 
what do I mean but precisely such being as I feel myself to possess; 
and how then can I deny my own existence or reality without abus- 
ing the words? In truth, the doctrine that a central unity of things 
is more real than the self rests on specious reasonings, or uses the 
word ‘‘real’’ in a new and strange sense. If in the proper sense I 
am real and you are real, and things outside us both are real, reality 
can only be plural. And will, which is the active aspect of some 
parts of reality, must have the genuine, though limited efficacy 
which belongs to it as a force among other forces. The ‘‘block uni- 
verse’’ (by which I do not mean the universe as bound together by 
cause and effect) is thus the enemy of empirical freedom; but the 
block universe is an illusion. Let us not be misled by Napoleon’s 
belief in his ‘‘star.’’ Napoleon was a great conqueror and fore- 
runner of the Boches, but he was not a competent authority on meta- 
physics. 

Granting that things are plural and that the will is determined 
by causes, it may seem that this last fact involves a discrediting and 
annulment of empirical freedom as much as if the universe were One. 
Again a speculative conviction threatens to eclipse and modify em- 
pirical fact. For if at some past date I could have surveyed all the 
elements of my nature and foreseen all the coming impacts of cir- 
cumstance upon it, I could have predicted with certainty my present 
volition. Thus, we incline to say, I am in the passive grip of the 
past and not my own master. Let us ask, in the first place, whether, 
when the time comes, I shall remember my prediction with its data 
and the sense of rigid determination it involved. For this would 
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indeed be a paralyzing thought. The answer must be in the nega- 
tive. For if, when the time comes, to all the determining elements I 
foresaw, the knowledge of their determination were added, a new 
element would enter into my act, and I should not have foreseen 
correctly. Hence, it belongs to the requirements of the supposed 
case that the eventual act should be naive and unself-conscious. You 
can not know about your acting, at the time when you act, without 
your action becoming a different one. But, in that case, we are rid 
in strictness of analysis of the paralyzing thought! In the second 
place, and still more important: when we come to act, those ante- 
cedent causes—the elements of our nature and the impacts of cir- 
cumstance—are no longer real, and all that is real and operative 
is our present nature; in short, our will. This it is, and this alone, 
which will determine our act. How then is our will powerless, or 
vitiated by its connection with the past? "Would we have our will 
different—is not what we will . . . what we will? Do we accuse the 
past for making us will what we actually will? Could we have our 
will undetermined, how should we wish it to be different? And if we 
should not wish it to be different, what disadvantage is it that it is 
determined ? 

To sum up: the will, though determined by the past, is (1) alone 
now real and efficacious, and it is (2) just what we wish it to be. 
What possible blot does its determination then cast upon our em- 
pirical freedom? 

Freedom having thus been delivered from the clutches both of 
the past and of the Absolute, the two main illusions have been 
pricked that make men fatalists. The self is thereby left in a sin- 
gularly able and responsible position. How responsible, will be seen 
if we consider the bearing of the foregoing on one of the problems 
that most exercise the human mind: whether the universe is on the 
side of the Good, that is, of what we human beings fundamentally 
will. Nature seems indifferent, its general action is like its weather; 
and, at such a time as the present, we get the feeling that a great 
part (not the greatest part, thank Heaven!) of the human race is 
hostile to what we will. In despair of finite help we turn to the 
Nature of Things (which we distinguish from Nature!) and say to 
ourselves that we must perforce assume it to be on the side of the 
Good. But we should perhaps do well to remember (1) that the 
world would be a tolerably satisfactory place to live in if it were not 
for human beings; (2) that a majority of these presumably have 
the same fundamental will which we find in ourselves, and, even if 
not, could probably be brought to see that good (7%. e., cooperation) 
is more profitable than evil (7. e., warlike and other competition) ; 
(3) that it may well be that, since the predominance of good is so 
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important to us, and since we are empirically free, it has been left 

to us to secure its predominance by our own efforts. We should be 

ill-advised, in our half-hearted and questioning way, to trust to an 

abstract tendency toward good in the universe if we ourselves neglect 

to exemplify it. The best universe for human beings would perhaps 

be one in which it was left to them to work out their own salvation. 
C. A. Strona. 


VAL-MONT SUR TERRITET, 
SWITZERLAND. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOYALTY 


PROPOSE to look briefly at certain aspects of the attempt by 
Professor Royce to restate ethical theory in terms of loyalty as 
the supreme ethical ideal and end. The book has had a considerable 
influence, at least with the layman, and very likely is destined to 
have more. Of course, in Professor Royce’s own mind it stood as a 
corroboration of his own favorite brand of metaphysics; but except 
in an indirect way it is not as metaphysics that I wish to approach 
it. Many of Professor Royce’s readers who have had no inclination 
to adopt his idealism and absolutism have doubtless felt the per- 
suasiveness of his ethical teaching; and it is as ethics that I am in- 
terested in it here. 

Now loyalty has some pronounced advantages over the formulas 
that have been most prominent in the past. It carries with it an 
objectivity, a bigness, a sense of worth-whileness, with which a more 
self-centered ideal does not find it easy to compete. Set it along- 
side a pleasure theory of the good, and its emotional superiority is 
at once manifest; and it maintains in a measure the same advantage 
over the subtler end of self-realization. There is a freshness, a dis- 
interestedness, an absence of the petty and the merely personal 
about ‘‘devotion to a cause,’’ which makes a strong natural appeal 
to our admiration and approval, provided we can get men in a mood 
where self-interest does not distort their sense of natural values. 

But such considerations do not cover the entire field of popular 
ethical opinon, or reign supreme even in disinterested reflection; 
there are also natural doubts that arise about the claims of loyalty. 
So, for example, the greater the insistence that any plan of life comes 
not from within, but from social patterns already in existence, the 
more the dangers of ‘‘conformity’’ rise into view. Professor Royce 
does not ignore this wholly ; but his rejoinder seems to miss in an im- 
portant respect the point of the charge. We avoid the evils of con- 
formity, he says, by throwing ourselves with enthusiasm into the 
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conforming act, turning what otherwise would be imitative docility 
into conscious willingness, glorifying our part till self-sacrifice seems 
to become self-expansion. But it is not merely through its tend- 
ency to deaden the sense of conscious choice and emotional .realiza- 
tion, and to become mechanical and compulsory, that conformity 
gets its bad name; this rests also on the unfortunate practical con- 
sequences to which it often leads. And if it contains essential sources 
of evil in itself, we do not get rid of these by glorifying it. Pro- 
fessor Royce may at bottom only mean to say that any loyalty is 
better than none. But his words naturally imply a good deal more 
than this; if loyalty as such constitutes the very essence of virtue, 
we are easily led to infer that its presence is the one thing needful, 
and so to play into the hand of the social conservative, who has 
always been ready to eulogize ‘‘loyalty’’ in the interests of the status 
quo. Of course for a philosophy which denies change, and holds 
the good to be eternally existent, it may be natural that mere adjust- 
ment to this eternal good should appear the highest virtue; but if we 
ground virtue not on its deducibility from an a priori system, but 
on practical human judgments; it is clear that, outside of Germany, 
at least, there is a reputable body of ethical opinion which would 
insist upon the dangers of conformity as such, even though the sub- 
ordination it calls for be accepted willingly and without sense of 
compulsion. 

The point is brought into relief when we turn to the more specific 
virtues which grow out of this emphasis. They are, in Professor 
Royce’s words, service and obedience. Now the latter virtue, in par- 
ticular, calls attention to the risk that attaches to an over-insistence 
on the claims of loyalty; and it is unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
familiar case that can be made against the value—the social value 
even—of a conscientious cultivation of the habit of social subserv- 
ience, as opposed to a self-reliant spirit of individualism and demo- 
eratie liberty. However, I am willing to give Professor Royce the 
benefit of the doubt here. In such a case, then, obedience does not 
mean submission to authority, but only an unforced acquiescence in 
the social good as a supreme end. Obedience, that is, means no more 
than an ideal of social service. -But here also the ethical road is not 
free from difficulties. Whatever one’s enthusiasm for service, one 
can hardly refuse to see that this ideal has, latterly in particular, 
called forth a vigorous reaction, which the chances are against sup- 
posing is purely perverse and mistaken. At least it can not be denied 
that the plea of ‘‘service’’ and ‘‘humanity’’ has in practise been 
the occasion of a good deal of questionable self-deception and senti- 
mentalism. And in theory also it would appear that undesirable 


1 Philosophy of Loyalty, pp. 38, ff. 
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consequences are closely bound up with the conception, when it is 
really taken in earnest. This will perhaps be more obvious if we 
substitute the alternative phrase ‘‘self-sacrifice,’’ as Professor Royce 
himself constantly does. Now self-sacrifice as an ultimate ideal pre- 
sents very considerable difficulties; and in opposition to it individ- 
ualism and self-realization have always been able to make out a 
reasonably strong case for themselves. Certainly ‘‘freedom’’ means 
something much more significant, for practise, than Professor 
Royce’s use of it would have any tendency to suggest. At its best, 
the demand to be ‘‘free’’ is no mere selfishness; it is not a wish to 
throw off all objective claims in the interest of personal gratification 
or aggrandizement. Rather it stands for opportunity to choose the 
thing that to ourselves seems most objectively worth the doing, in- 
stead of having our standards of worth settled for us by abstract 
- and conventional social judgments. For ‘‘social service’’ is much 
too apt in practise to translate itself into terms of convention and 
existing social arrangement, which thus claim to cast us in their 
special molds; and freedom is, therefore, an extremely useful word 
to set over against service, not as taking conduct out of the social 
realm, but as an assertion of our right to’ pass our own judgments, 
and shun, if we choose, the compromises and subserviences that official 
morality loves to impose. And this claim to the right to be free to 
express one’s inner self, as against the insistence that it is man’s 
business to ignore his personal satisfaction, and throw himself self- 
sacrificingly into the embrace of a cause, I can not feel at all con- 
vinced that Professor Royce has met by anything save a confusion 
of the issue. 

The difficulty I find in following Professor Royce here is worth 
dwelling on. So far as words go, I fully agree that he has seemed 
to anticipate the foregoing objection. He does not think that we are 
really giving up our own satisfaction by subordinating ourselves to 
a cause; on the contrary, he insists that only thus do we secure our 
personal ends.? But then why speak of self-sacrifice at all? Ifa 
man, because he likes the idea, raises a family, or joins a lodge, or 
enters the service of the state, the mere fact that he is now finding 
his satisfaction in a context of life wider than his private self does 
not carry the implication that he has sacrificed anything. If ‘‘self- 
sacrifice’’ does no more than stand for the fact that human life is, 
empirically, not self-centered and isolated, the modern individualist 
is usually perfectly ready to agree. Taking his start from the other 
end, he willingly admits that human nature is normally so consti- 
tuted as to be realized only in a social medium; but where then is 
there any real issue to be joined? Now the need of further clearing 


2 Pp. 131, ff. 
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up the issue is hidden from, Professor Royce because of his strong 
disposition to reduce all philosophical controversies to a battle be- 
tween logical extremes. If the claim is made by individualism that 
a man’s good is determined from within, in terms of his own nature, 
then for Professor Royce this has to mean that it comes merely from 
within, is discovered by looking exclusively to the inner desires and 
not at all to the surrounding world, is constituted by the mere play 
of chaotic and non-rationalized impulses.’ So interpreted, the battle 
is already won; of course individualism must give way to a ‘‘social’’ 
ideal. But I suppose it is quite possible for an individualist to hold 
that while a man’s own nature, thought of in very specific terms as 
the potencies of a particular animal organism, sets for him the goal 
of living, yet this nature is not given full panoplied at the start, but 
is defined progressively in terms of the conditions, social and other- 
wise, under which it is forced to get expression; and that the orig- 
inal separate and undeveloped instincts have, therefore, to subject 
themselves to reason. And this once allowed, Professor Royce’s 
polemic falls for the most part to the ground. 

With such an interpretation of individualism as this, however, 
one may come back again in reply, Professor Royce has no quarrel; 
indeed he expressly makes it a part of his own doctrine. But does 
he? or indeed is it possible for him to do this, and still give to ‘‘loy- 
alty’’ the distinctive turn that makes of it a new contribution to 
ethical philosophy? It might first be remarked that if he insists on 
identifying individualism with the extreme of ethical anarchy, he 
can hardly in fairness object to an opponent for interpreting his 
own position in terms of the other extreme; though I do not of 
course want to press such a purely tactical point too far. In reality, , 
however, the whole matter of his argument seems to me all the time 
veering in just this direction. Let me ask again: if individualism, 
in the sense in which it is maintained by instructed opponents—and 
Professor Royce certainly does not mean to attack a man of straw— 
allows that human nature has to be rationalized and socialized, then 
how precisely is his own theory to be distinguished from it? And 
so far as I can make out, the only thing that is left as a significant 
issue is just this, that whereas the individualist holds that a man’s 
good, as a concrete something capable of being distinguished from a 
host of other conceivable goods, can be located primarily by reference 
to a particular fact in the total world, the group of concrete pos- 
sibilities of satisfaction making up a determinate human being, Pro- 
fessor Royce denies this, and maintains, on the contrary, that it is 
to be found in a totality of social conditions, which ultimately leads 
us to the world whole as the ideal limit. 


8 Cf. p. 43. 
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Now if this is so, then the objections previously urged seem to be 
genuinely pertinent. And that it is so, is borne out by his argument 
as a whole. It is true that, verbally again, he occasionally seems to 
be talking a language that the individualist can recognize as his own. 
For after urging that it is loyalty to a social whole which constitutes 
human good, and that from this whole we get concretely our ideals, 
he goes on to declare that in the multitude of such ideals the indi- 
vidual is to choose the one that is peculiarly his, and that meets his 
individual demands. But so far as either his premises or his main 
conclusions are concerned, this has the look of being an inadvertence. 
The ground for supposing that there is a kind of life, independent 
of his social milieu, which is specially suited to this given man as 
distinct from all other men, has not been shown us; and once granted, 
it is bound to claim a much more constitutive share in the good life 
than Professor Royce’s theory assigns it. That such a ground exists, 
and constitutes the very meaning of individuality, is indeed the indi- 
vidualist’s main plea. He would agree that in the accepted patterns 
of social experience we have what is highly important for giving us 
suggestions of possible ways of conduct, which immensely advance 
and expedite the affairs of life, and apart from which we should be 
thrown back entirely upon the tedious process of personal experi- 
ment. But this still leaves out the really important matter; it does 
not tell us how to apply these norms to the needs of the individual 
case, the new and personal situation. We utilize suggestions as con- 
venient tools, but they do not settle anything; for this we have to fall 
back upon a creative judgment—which constitutes in so far a new 
plan of action, never before in existence—and upon the test of per- 
sonal satisfaction. ‘‘A man’s self,’’ Professor Royce writes, -‘‘has 
no contents, no plans, no purposes, except those which are, in one 
way or another, defined for him by his social relations.’’* If this 
means only that life is lived, not in the recesses of one’s private self, 
but in a world, which thus is a requirement for giving concrete form 
to the expressions of the self, it of course is true; but it distinctly is 
not true—though this is what the argument seems to need—that in 
the environment we have, not merely a condition necessary to self- 
definition, but an authority which supplies ready-made ideals, our 
only business being to get ourselves identified with one of these 
ideals. In itself, apart from the leading of our personal demands 
upon it, the ‘‘world of social conventions, deeds, and causes’’ is just 
as ‘‘chaotic’’ as man’s inner nature. And the difficulty is already 
present in the original appeal to social standards. Professor Royce 
takes these as if they needed no explanation, and were already on 
the ground to be adopted; but it surely is a natural question to ask, 


4P, 94. 
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How did these norms themselves come about? They were not always 
in existence, nor did society as a whole discover them; they could 
only have come from individual experiment and insight—still under 
social conditions, to be sure, but no one supposes they originated in a 
void. In a word, ‘‘loyalty’’ suggests a sort of universe in which 
the primary need is to attach ourselves to causes and institutions 
already settled, and calling, therefore, only for obedient service; it 
has no recognition for the importance of our own creative activities, 
and the desirability of constantly reshaping ethical ideals and pro- 
grammes. 

And waiving this need for active reconstruction in ethics, we are 
not even told how to go about the simpler task of making our choice 
between causes already on the ground. Strictly, I think, we should 
be led to expect from Professor Royce’s logic, when it becomes a 

question of how we are to select our ideal in the concrete, not a 
reference to individual suitability, but another sort of consideration. 
We should expect to hear that a man’s career is determined by the 
station in life to which it has pleased God to call him, in a world in 
which the particular sort of career is rather unimportant, since all 
alike that is ministers to the glory of God. This is a determinate 
way of getting real guidance, and a familiar one. And with this as 
our interpretation, too, ‘‘obedience’’ and ‘‘self-sacrifice’’ get their 
natural meaning. Do not think of what you want, or what would 
satisfy you; that is selfish and anarchistic. Follow rather the ways 
of your society ; fill the position in which you find yourself; and turn 
this into satisfaction by laying the unction to your soul that you are 
engaged in service to the best of all possible worlds. Professor Royce 
to be sure does not say this; if he did, the situation would be greatly 
cleared and simplified. But neither does he take seriously his ref- 
erence to individual demands, and show us how this would work, 
and on what basis it rests. And the consequence is, as I say, that 
we are given no way at all to guide ourselves. We are to be loyal, 
but loyal to what? Of all the infinitely varied forms of living— 
and the majority of them could in some fashion be interpreted as 
social—which are we to adopt? All would be easy if, once more, to 
choose were not required of us, and ‘‘virtue’’ lay solely in a docile 
and unquestioning subservience to some social group, of which it 
could be assumed for whatever reason that we are already safely a 
part. And Professor Royce’s illustrations offer us no appreciable 
help. He devotes several pages, in particular, to the case of Gen- 
eral Lee,® torn between the opposing claims of state and nation. But 
after reading carefully what he has to say, I am quite at a loss to 
discover how, as between two opposing claims to loyalty, the maxim, 


5 Pp, 183, ff. 
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‘*Be loyal,’’ can be used to mediate a decision; to all appearance the 
practical outcome is no more than this, that somehow, with or with- 
out reason, you must choose your side, and that then you are to give 
the best that is in you, and never to look back. 

But this, it may be said, is to overlook precisely the important 
point. Professor Royce does give a real principle of choice, and that 
principle is, Be loyal to loyalty, or, So act that the sum of loyalty 
may be increased in the world. Try however as I may, I fail to get 
the point of view from which this can be translated into important 
practical counsel. If, as I have said, the principle meant that I am 
to accept loyally the position that social forces prescribe, then indeed 
it would be definite, though often very bad advice; but barring this, 
it seems to leave my ‘‘cause’’ quite indeterminate. And indeed 
Professor Royce remarks that about the choice of our true vocation 
it is not supposed to offer us any information. Does it then give us 
a method for settling questions of conscience and of conflict? By 
assuming a good deal that ethical theory is commonly supposed to 
justify, I can indeed see how on occasion I might be able to turn it 
into a maxim of conduct. Thus granting loyalty to be in an abso- 
lute sense a virtue, it might perhaps tell me not to bribe a man to 
betray his cause. But for the greater number of our human prob- 
lems, the light that it can throw is of the dimmest. By reading 
between the lines, I seem to get two possible transcriptions of the 
formula; but neither of them strikes me as very enlightening. One 
comes out in connection with Professor Royce’s attempt to reduce 
truthfulness to loyalty. Be truthful, we are told, because thus you 
advance the cause of loyalty to truth—for the sake, that is, of setting 
a good example to your fellows, and thus spreading the hold of loy- 
alty on mankind. Now in the first place I very strongly object to 
having my life ruled by the necessity of ‘‘setting a good example.’’ 
I can imagine few things more conducive to the encouragement of 
priggishness, or that threaten more to subordinate personal achieve- 
ment, and a personally realized sense of good, to the demands of 
social conformity. Surely there is little question who evokes more 
our natural liking and admiration, the man who tells the truth that 
he may serve as an exemplar to other men when they are tempted, 
or he who refuses to lie simply because in the capacity of a liar he 
could not retain his self-respect. And this suggests the second and 
more fundamentally logical objection. Any attempt to reduce the 
rest of the virtues to loyalty fails to take sufficient account of the 
fact that the worth of loyalty is relative +o the independent value of 
its object. Even if I accept a desire to set an example as a motive 
to truth telling, it constitutes a valid motive only as truth is itself 
6 Cf. p. 135, et al. / 
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admirable; and to tell me to be loyal to that which deserves my loy- 
alty is to offer me no practical means of settling what does deserve 
it, and what does not. And the more loyalty is defined in terms of 
allegiance to a social group—the thing to which in the end Professor 
Royce reduces a ‘‘cause’’—and not to certain qualities of life or 
forms of conduct, the more impossible does it become to determine 
the ‘‘good’’ except as bare consistency, or submissiveness, in our 
given social relationships, and the less real ethical content, there- 
fore, does loyalty contain. I agree with Professor Royce that true 
loyalty is not to isolated persons. But neither is it to personified 
super-individuals; for this last leads inevitably to the service of 
abstractions, than which there is no more dangerous snare to the 
man of ideals. Try as we will to keep the ‘‘cause’’ concrete, the 
more we emphasize Professor Royce’s interpretation, the more in 
practise does it evaporate into abstract institutional forms—‘‘ family, 
community, country.’’ And I see no alternative save to keep our 
eyes fixed very closely, not indeed on mere individuals irrespective 
of their worth, but on the forms and consequences of the good life 
as only individuals can lead it, and for which the concrete personal 
happiness of men and women, not a super-personal perfection, sup- 
plies the only final test. And this calls for an independent recog- 
nition of ‘‘goodness’’ before loyalty can be imposed. 

If we refuse to follow this path, then the only obvious way of 
escaping the pure indeterminateness of the formula is to try to 
define the good in terms of social inclusiveness, or extent. In the end 
we are brought back to the rather grandiose conception, ‘‘Be loyal 
to the universe, the all, the harmony of human causes in one com- 
prehensive cause.’’ But here the same difficulty still crops up. If 
we are in the proper devotional mood, it may perhaps seem for the 
moment an answer to our question to be told to subordinate the less 
to the greater, the part to the totality of good. And this does, once 
more, give a specific rule for action, provided I mean by it: Submit, 
don’t be a rebel. But if we are still disposed to think this bad advice, 
it only emphasizes the fact that otherwise we are left with no prac- 
tical directions of any sort. To tell us to be true to the universe is 
to put us off with high-sounding words. If when I ask, What is 
good? I am answered, Why, it is to choose the greatest totality of 
good, I am told nothing at all; what I want to know is: Just what 
for me is the greatest good, in a world filled with all sorts of com- 
peting claims? Not only is it out of my power to calculate the meas- 
ure of good in terms of the infinite; even to make a start on such a 
task, I first must be acquainted with the elements of good in some 
independent way. And the principle of loyalty, in terms of a max- 
imum, thus presupposes as already known what it is our primary 
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business to uncover. That we should ‘‘live in some sort of tolerable 
relation to our social order’’ is indeed one condition of a good life; 
but it supplies no ‘‘plan,’’ unless again we presuppose that this 
tolerable relation is one of docility to the existing arrangement. 
The best the formula can do is to define a negative condition for the 
determination of the good. Avoid unnecessary conflict with other 
forms of loyalty’ is the most specific way in which Professor Royce 
anywhere puts his meaning; and for certain purposes I think that 
this, when properly interpreted, is sound advice. As a requirement 
for that free experimentation through which alone the content of 
human satisfaction can be elicited, the doctrine that men should be 
left as far as possible without interference to make their own choices, 
and try them out, as against the rival claim that other people should 
settle matters for them, has a good deal in its favor. But the very 
statement signifies that this mutual tolerance does not constitute the 
good, but only supplies normally the occasion for its discovery. And 
left in Professor Royce’s wording, as an avoidance of conflict with 
other forms of loyalty, it suffers as well from the ambiguity I have 
already noted. Men can be loyal to a bad cause; and since in this 
way they may interfere with the rights of other men, their loyalty 
may need to be suppressed. Accordingly some further standard 
must exist by which the worth of loyalty is tested, not capable of 
being put in terms of loyalty itself. The loyalty of the Germans 
does not call for tolerance, but for aggression—not because other 
nations might not remain perfectly ‘‘loyal’’ even under German 
rule, but because German victory would prove an intolerable inter- 
ference with human good. 

It remains to ask more definitely wherein lie the peculiar merits 
of the ideal of ‘‘loyalty,’’ and to consider whether some other for- 
mula does not equally possess these merits, to which the critical 
objections do not apply. Now what I take to be the main point of 
value in the conception of loyalty is its recognition of the part which 
the objective world of reality plays in the ethical end. The nature 
of this advantage is twofold. In the first place, we need it in order 
to define and render determinate the nature of the self. The indi- 
vidualist is often tempted to regard the self as somehow given ready- 
made, and lying dormant in a form to mold the world directly to its 
pattern. And within limits, we do indeed find human possibilities 
settled beforehand by the facts of our organic equipment. But the 
limits are extremely elastic. At the start our potentialities are for 
the most part very vague; and what concretely we become is in a 
literal sense a creative achievement, taking on new and unanticipated 
forms according to the nature of the opportunities presented to us 
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by the real world in which we live. This, however, does not bear 
very closely on my present interest. I only stop to note that Pro- 
fessor Royce is somewhat arbitrary when he makes the environment 
no more than a social affair; this is doubtless of chief importance for 
ethical purposes, but it is plain, too, that our physical world also 
plays a not inconsiderable part in shaping what we are to be. 

The other and more significant feature of Professor Royce’s con- 
ception is its disinterested or outward-looking aspect. That the very 
possibility of the ethical life demands the recognition of something 
objectively good, objectively worth while, to which we can attach 
ourselves with sincerity and devotion, and that loyalty to this is, not 
indeed a statement of the end, but an indispensable accompaniment 
of our attitude toward the end, Professor Royce’s discussion has 
abundantly shown. This gets expression in particular in the phrase 
‘*devotion to a cause,’’ which in some interpretation I am ready to 
accept as a defensible statement of the ethical ideal. But the inter- 
pretation will involve a different emphasis from that of Professor 
Royce; and I should prefer to put it, therefore, in other terms. 

Briefly, what I should undertake to defend as the simplest and 
most general formula is ‘‘absorption in an interesting and satisfying 
task.’’ I could probably devise a more formal and pretentious 
phrase than this, but I do not know that it would better express my 
meaning. And it is intended to call attention to three things in par- 
ticular. First, human good consists in activity, in doing something. 
Second, what this act shall be is determined by the concrete impul- 
sive nature of the individual man; and its guarantee and reward is 
the satisfaction that accompanies the expression of jmpulse. And, 
finally, impulse carries as a part of its meaning the implication that 
our conscious attention has normally to be directed, not to the self, 
nor to the fact or feeling of satisfaction, but to the objective con- 
ditions which render the act possible, and to the outcome of the act 
as a creative accomplishment. 

Of these characteristics, the first may be held to be involved also 
in Professor Royce’s term ‘‘service,’’ though whether in entire con- 
sistency or not with other sides of his philosophy might be made a 
question. The second is the point, in particular, on which Professor 
Royce and the professed individualist apparently part company, and 
it has already been sufficiently set forth in the preceding remarks. 
It is here that I find the first general advantage of the formula of 
‘‘work’’ over that of ‘‘loyalty.’’ ‘‘The best that you can get,’’ 
writes Professor Royce, ‘‘lies in self-surrender, and in your personal 
assurance that the cause to which you surrender yourself is indeed 
good.’’ ‘‘Work’’ also involves ‘‘self-surrender,’’ in the sense that I 
am going on to consider, but not in the somewhat unintelligible 
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sense of self-sacrifice; rather, the ‘‘losing oneself in one’s work’’ is 
the very meaning of self-realization, and so supplies its own ground 
of explanation. By the same token it explains, by its connection 
with the needs of self-expression, the ‘‘goodness’’ of the cause, and 
the reason for its selection in particular—things which Professor 
Royce has to take for granted, since they show no clear point of con- 
nection with his formula. 

The third characteristic constitutes, on the other hand, the 
special point of community between the two principles of work and 
loyalty. But while both are equally ‘‘objective,’’ there are reasons 
for holding that the former still is to be preferred. And first it has 
the preliminary advantage that it implies more directly the source 
of its own character of objectivity. Why should we sink personal 
ends in a cause, and allow zt, rather than ourselves and our own 
satisfaction in it, to fill our minds? Professor Royce gives, I believe, 
no empirical ground for this; and indeed the more he interprets it 
as self-sacrifice, the less is a reason easily conceivable. There is to 
be sure a metaphysical explanation ; if the sole reality is the ‘‘cause,’’ 
of which I am but the localized expression, it is understandable that 
the part should be less significant than the whole. But the reason 
will appeal only to the one who starts with this particular meta- 
physics; and anyhow it fails to fit the case with entire neatness. It 
would explain why the individual always did subordinate himself to 
the social whole, if such had happened to be the fact; but it hardly 
accounts for our having to urge this upon him as a duty when, inex- 
plicably, he tends to break loose from that subordination and assert 
his independence. But on an individualistic basis the thing is 
simple. Once grant that life is made up of active impulses en- 
deavoring to express themselves in a determinate environment, and 
consciousness has to be outward-looking. The self-absorbed man 
will be the unsuccessful man. It is objective intelligence first of all 
that is called for; we need to give our best attention alike to the con- 
ditions to be mastered, or they will master us; and to the ultimate 
issue, or we shall lose our path. And for contemplation, also, as 
well as for the process of active effort, there are empirical reasons 
why the objective emphasis should still rule. Constituted as we are, 
we can get lasting satisfaction only as the results of our work are 
sources of admiration and contemplative approval; and for this we 
need to look beyond our own feelings, or our own admirable char- 
acters even. It is quite true that it is my satisfaction that lends to 
objects their flavor of desirability and my effort and achievement 
that constitutes work an end for me. It is true, also, that the normal 
man has now and again to envisage the personal side of his activity, 
dwell in his mind upon the work as his, and look forward to the 
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pleasurable things it will bring him, in order to keep motivation 
sufficiently vigorous and tense. But when the need for this becomes 
more than incidental, it argues something wrong with the machinery 
of impulse. Indeed it is a commonplace that the man who is always 
anticipating the pleasant results to come, instead of being absorbed 
in the interestingness of the task, is very apt to find himself disap- 
pointed. The stronger the impulse on which satisfaction depends, 
the less we have to coax this along by thoughts about ourselves and 
the relation of the work to us. This is indeed in part the explana- 
tion of the hedonistic paradox. The state of mind of the self-conscious 
‘*pleasure-seeker’’ comes to this: What, he asks himself, can I find to 
do in order to have as pleasant a time as possible? But the very fact 
that he takes such an attitude is proof that he is not in the best state 
for getting pleasure. If pleasure depends on wants seeking an outlet, 
then the more vigorous the wants, the greater the attendant satis- 
faction. But the man who wants something very much does not have 
to look about him with the mere desire for pleasure in his mind; the 
direction of his quest is already determined. He wants to go fishing 
or to read a book or to paint a picture; and the strength of the want 
is his guarantee that he will find the occupation satisfying. If on 
the contrary he has to sit down and ask himself, How can I spend 
the afternoon pleasantly? this means that there is nothing in par- 
ticular that he wants very much to do. He is already rather bored; 
and it is not likely that in such a ease he will get much satisfaction, 
no matter what he chooses. 

And as an interest in doing things, in accomplishment, subor- 
dinates the emphasis which feeling has in our reflectively conscious 
lives, while yet it leaves to feeling an essential part to play, on much 
the same principles does it enable us to place the notion of ‘‘service’’ 
in the concept of the good. The peculiarity of the réle of ‘‘feeling 
satisfaction,’’ which leads to the paradox that while its presence is 
fundamental in the constitution of the good, it yet can not safely 
occupy the center of attention without endangering its own con- 
tinuance, might be given a different statement in terms of a distinc- 
tion between two phases of the ethical life. I mean the actual work 
of attaining our ends on the one hand, the process of active effort 
and accomplishment, and, on the other, the work of reflective judg- 
ment, in which these ends are estimated and reconstructed. The 
“gospel of work’’ has sometimes suffered from a failure to take due 
account of this second requirement. It is not all work that meets 
the test of goodness, but only that which satisfies the reflective judg- 
ment as constituting genuinely ‘‘our’’ true career. Ultimately in- 
deed the needs of life are met by living, and not by passing ethical 
judgments about what we ought to do; and successful living means, 
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as I have said, absorption, not in ourselves and in our feelings, but in 
the task to be achieved. But to avoid mechanical and unintelligent 
action we have also continually to be passing the ends of conduct in 
review, and revising them to meet new situations; and then it be- 
comes necessary to envisage more explicitly and consciously the test 
of a good life, in terms of the feelings of satisfaction which attach 
for us to some kinds of action, and not to others. 

Now in a similar way the function of the ideal of ‘‘service’’ be- 
longs primarily to the adjudging and reconstructive stage: It does 
not appear to me that normally it is any more healthy, while we are 
engaged in the active business of life, to be thinking about the 
benevolent, or self-sacrificing, or humanitarian character of our 
deeds, than to be thinking about their personal attractiveness to us— 
a judgment it would be hard to justify if it really were their service- 
able nature, and not their appeal to our personal interest, which con- 
stituted the original source of their ‘‘goodness.’? The man who 
really does anything worth while for the world is the man who works 
primarily for the fun of it, and not he who flatters himself that he 
is ‘‘doing the world good.’’ But in a secondary way, after a con- 
nection with personal interest is already presupposed, ‘‘service’’ 
may have a very great significance when we come to hunt for prin- 
ciples that shall help us guide our natural predispositions along lines 
capable of insuring lasting satisfaction. It does not by itself in- 
form me what I am to do if I am told to ‘‘serve humanity,’’ unless 
the advice can presuppose a prior interest in certain kinds of service 
for their own sake; apart from the motive that comes from such a 
personal appeal, I shall neither know what to go to work at in par- 
ticular, nor am I likely to be effective enough in anything to count 
for much in the world’s business. But in the very necessary task of 
inventorying my own interests and resources, in order to discover what 
it is for which really I am fitted, and in which I shall find the reward 
of satisfaction, it is exceedingly important that, on the negative side, 
I should not identify myself with a career too narrow and insig- 
nificant to satisfy my reflective judgments of worth, since here also 
lies one essential requirement of a contented life. This does not 
mean that my choice should be dictated by the abstract motive of a 
maximum of service; without a definite personal preference to go 
upon, no starting-point exists for calculation. It does not mean, 
even, that my primary motives in choosing need consider the value 
to mankind at all; the original justification of the preference is not 
its mere serviceable character, but the fact that I like doing it. I do 
not believe that the born artist or the born mathematician is called 
upon to reckon up the amount of ‘‘good’’ he is going to do before he 
devotes himself to art or to science; this. would hint rather at the 
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sentimentalism and romanticism of the dilettante. The man of real 
gifts is so sure that his product possesses independent worth—just 
because it is so satisfying to him—that he is inclined to be impatient 
when asked to prove its ‘‘social’’ value. But at the same time, the 
possibility of being ‘‘good for something,’’ though it does not create 
originally the persuasion of significance, is apparently needed if an 
intelligent being is to be able to justify his course to disinterested 
thoughts; and this will mean, with human nature constituted as it 
is, some measure at least of social usefulness. The man who feels an 
inner call to paint pictures would, I think, ordinarily be adjudged 
foolish if, on a purely abstract computation that the ministry con- 
tributes more per individual to the general happiness, he were to 
make himself a preacher instead. But if on scrutiny some advantage 
to his fellows were not discoverable in his choice, and all its benefits 
were to be absorbed by his own insignificant self, doubts could hardly 
fail to enter his mind about its wisdom, and that too from the stand- 
point of his own permanent satisfaction in it. Thus art sometimes 
takes directions whose triviality and lack of large human value com- 
pel a new insistence on art’s ‘‘social’’ function, until it is brought 
back to lines more capable of standing the test of reflective sig- 
nificance. 


A. K. Rogers. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy. Isaac Hustx. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. /+ 462. 1916. 

Dr. Husik’s book is the first attempt in the English language to 
present completely the history of medieval Jewish philosophy. It 
covers a period of six centuries, from the ninth to the fifteenth, 
which for the author mark the beginning and the end of systematic 
speculation among Jewish thinkers. An introduction of fifty pages 
is devoted to a study of the external influences which molded Jewish 
thought. There is an excellent exposé of Aristotle and a brief but 
thorough study of the Arabic schools. 

Dr. Husik finds an Arabic prototype for every Jewish philosopher, 
even for Jehuda Halevi, the nationalist philosopher who rebelled 
against all foreign influence. He classifies the Jewish philosophers 
into Mutakallimun, Neo-Platonists, and Aristotelians, and upon the 
basis of this classification he unfolds before us the development of 
medieval Jewish thought. He starts with Israeli as the first Jewish 
philosopher—an honor usually attributed to Saadya—and ends with 
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Albo as the last Jewish scholastic, a thinker who, in the author’s 
judgment, does not fully deserve the fame he has enjoyed. Dr. 
Husik finds in Cresecas the cue even to what is considered Albo’s 
most essential contributions, namely, the fundamental dogmas and 
the reduction of the thirteen articles of faith to three. Maimonides 
is given by Dr. Husik a lesser place than he is wont to occupy. 
Ibn Daud, who has been almost forgotten, is given by Dr. Husik a 
great deal of the credit usually accorded to Maimonides. The author 
thinks that ‘‘if not for Ibn Daud there would have been no Maimon- 
ides.’’ He finds several flaws in Maimonides’s system and shows 
that ‘‘ Maimonides the rationalist often forgot his own ideal of reason 
and enlightenment.’’ 

The mystical philosophers and the exponents of the Kabala are 
purposely omitted. Dr. Husik limits himself to Jewish rationalism, 
probably because he thinks that the Kabala deserves no place in the 
history of philosophy. It is regrettable, however, that he did not 
indicate the relation of the Kabala to rationalism, and the réle it 
played in Jewish life. 

Numerous scientific notes, a list of biblical and talmudic quota- 
tions, an index and an extensjve bibliography are appended to the 
book. The only work of importance omitted in the bibliography is 
Ahad Ha’am’s essay on Maimonides, which presents Maimonides in 
a novel light. Those familiar with the scattered, obscure, and unin- 
telligible material with which Dr. Husik had to cope, can best ap- 
preciate the value of his excellent work: He has transformed a 
literary chaos into a systematic presentation, accessible to the modern 
reader. His study of the texts is deep and thorough; and his clear, 
simple, and concise style stands in contrast with the obscure inter- 
pretations in German, which are often more unintelligible than the 
original. 

The attempts at complete histories of Jewish philosophy have 
been so few that one can hardly find a basis for comparison. Dr. 
Husik’s history differs from that of Neumark both in its scope and 
in its aim. Dr. Husik aims to present to us the past, without any 
reference to present-day thought; while Dr. Neumark seeks to con- 
struct a new system of Jewish philosophy, and reads the history of 
Jewish philosophy in the light of this system. Dr. Husik seems to be 
more interested in the similarity between Jewish thought and the 
outer environment, while Neumark—and in this he is the only one— 
seeks for the Jewish keynote. But he attunes it a great deal to Kant- 
janism. 

There is a closer connection between Dr. Husik’s and Bernfeld’s 
history of Jewish philosophy in Hebrew. But Dr. Husik’s is more 
scientific and accurate in the renderings of the texts. Bernfeld has 
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the ensemble more at heart, but he overlooks essential details, and 
his references are not always traceable. Besides, he infuses into the 
Jewish philosophers his own view of a religious philosophy. Dr. 
Husik, on the other hand, has the merit of being impartial and ob- 
jective. It is true that in the introduction he expounds his own 
theories of Jewish philosophy, but he makes no effort to incorporate 
them in the body of his book. Had he viewed history less objectively, 
he might have been led to overlook some important characteristics, 
which contradict to a certain extent some of the theories which he 
expounds. 

The introduction carefully avoids the term ‘‘ Jewish Philosophy,’’ 
and uses instead paraphrases such as ‘‘the philosophical movement 
in Medieval Jewry,’’ ‘‘the intellectual horizon of medieval Jewry,’’ 
‘‘the history of Jewish thought,’’ or ‘‘medieval Jewish literature,”’ 
etc. But the content of the book, the faithful portrayal of Halevi, 
Crescas, and others, do not tend to make us share the author’s im- 
plied belief that Jewish philosophy has no individuality of its own. 
One is rather impressed by the overemphasis on the foreign elements, 
Because the Arabic thinker ‘‘ Algazali too attacked the philosophers 
on their own ground and found his consolation in the asceticism and 
mysticism of the Sufis,’’ does it necessarily follow that he was the 
prototype of Halevi? The similarity between the two is more an 
outward one. This is not the place to point out the essential dif- 
ferences, but Algazali’s philosophy is based on a religious mysticism, 
while Halevi’s is the expression of a poetical nationalism. It is not 
Algazali, but the inner yearnings of the nation, that were the source 
of inspiration to Jehuda Halevi, as well as to the other Jewish philos- 
ophers. But Dr. Husik assumes that throughout the period of his 
investigation the philosophical stimulus came from without, and that 
the system of Judaism was the same for all, without any individual 
variation. And yet the rational Judaism of Saadya is distinct from 
the spiritual Judaism of Bachya; the national and historical Judaism 
of Jehuda Halevi differs from the static Judaism of Maimonides; the 
emotional Judaism of Nachmanides from the impersonal Judaism 
of Gabirol and Ibn Ezra; the intellectual Judaism of Gersonides 
from the mechanical Judaism of Crescas. And those Jewish philos- 
ophers, such as Israeli, Gabirol, and Ibn Daud, who did not take a 
definite attitude towards Judaism, or did not distinguish themselves 
by some great Halachic work, were neglected and forgotten, even 
though they equaled in rank the foremost scholasties. 

A classification of the Jewish philosophers, based on the inner 
life rather than on the process of intellectual assimilation, would 
have been a better tool for the construction of history. If instead 
of the usual various classifications, we were to group the Jewish 
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philosophers into, let us say, nationalists and assimilators, con- 
servatives and radicals, we should immediately get a truer glimpse 
of the inner struggles which have characterized Jewish thought from 
the talmudic to the present time. 

But the fallacy that there is no Jounh philosophy proper has 
become such a universal and crystallized axiom, that even as deep 
and original a scholar as Dr. Husik proceeded on this assumption. 
We can best account for this deep-rooted fallacy when we bear in 
mind that the study of Jewish philosophy started in the nineteenth 
century, at the time of the Jewish emancipation—a movement char- 
acterized by a desire for self-obliteration. This desire was carried 
back to history. The same impulse denied the national existence as 
well as its intellectual reflection in abstract thought. As a sequel to 
the belief that there are only Jewish individuals, but no Jewish 
people, came the belief that there were only individual Jewish philos- 
ophers, but no Jewish philosophy. This view also explains the fact, 
which is otherwise inexplicable, that although a number of mono- 

graphs have been written on individual Jewish philosophers, there 
" are very few complete historical presentations. The first history of 
Jewish philosophy, that of Bernfeld, 1897, appeared with the rise of 
the nationalistic movement. This was not a mere coincidence, but an 
organic outgrowth, and it is regrettable that the historians did not 
convert this significant fact into a useful tool. For Jewish philosophy 
can not be separated from Jewish history and literature. 

Dr. Husik was more interested in the logical and technical aspect 
of the subject. Not that he did not fathom the other aspect or that 
he lacked penetration, but he assigned himself certain limits beyond 
which he did not care to go. And in his self-imposed task, he has 
been most successful. His history will serve as an excellent text- 
book both for the layman and for the scholar. Its objective char- 
acter makes it most valuable to all, independently of one’s philosophy 
of the history of philosophy. 


Nima HirRscHENSOHN ADLERBLUM. 
New York City. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. May, 1917. The Relation 
of Coherence to Immediacy and Specific Purpose (pp. 259-273) : 
BERNARD BosANQuET.—A reply to Professor Sabine’s article, ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Bonsanquet’s Logic and the Concrete Universal.’’ Explains 
the kind of evidence on which the primacy of coherence rests, de- 
fends the coherence theory against objections from the side of real- 
ism and pragmatism, and further expounds the theory from the 
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standpoints of a timeless reality and selective attention. The Knowl- 
edge of Other Minds and the Problem of Meaning and Value (pp. 
274-296) : WitBuR M. Ursan. — Discusses the two views of our knowl- 
edge of other minds, the intuitive and the inferential. A discussion 
of each view leads to the use of such terms as ‘‘intentions,’’ ‘‘mean- 
ings,’’ ‘‘values.’’ What is needed is a more precise definition and 
analysis of the more ultimate problem of meaning and value, for 
this is involved in the problem of the knowledge of other minds. The 
Mental and the Physical as a Problem for Philosophy (pp. 297-314) : 
R. F. Aurrep HorerNnif.—-The retention of the distinction between 
the mental and physical depends on the correct placing of these 
terms in the context in which they are displayed. If placed in the 
context of physics or psychology, it lies beyond the domain of philos- 
ophy. If placed within the context of philosophy, viz., epistemology 
and metaphysics, it is asserted that there is no ground for treating 
the mental and physical as exhausting between them the contents of 
the universe. Discussion (pp. 315-338): Progress in Plulosophical 
Inquiry and Mr. Lovejoy’s Presidential Address. <A series of articles 
critically interpretative of Professor Lovejoy’s address by Professors 
Albee, Bakewell, de Laguna, Hocking, and Hollands. Notices of 
New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY, June, 1917. On the 
Differentiation of the Human from the Anthropoid Mind (pp. 
395-422).—Heredity, adaptation, accommodation, original stock and 
the conditions of differentiation, primal society, psychology of the 
hunting pack, some consequences of the hunting life, language, cus- 
toms, property, benevolence, war and the influence of imaginary en- 
vironment are among the topics discussed concerning the differen- 
tiation of the human from the anthropoid mind. On the Feelings 
and their Neural Correlate, with an Examination of the Nature of 
Pain (pp. 423-476) : A. WoHLGEMUTH. — The logical fallacy expressed 
or implied in many psychological systems is shown and its bearing on 
the question of the neural correlate of feeling examined. Freudian 
Mechanisms as Factors in Moral Development (pp. 477-509) : J. C. 
Fiiice..— Psychology of Freud is destined to cast a greater light 
than any other contemporary system upon the problems connected 
with the development and evolution of the human mind. Freud 
may be revealed the true successor of Darwin and Spencer. The 
Experimental Study of Binocular Color Mixture: I (pp. 510-551) : 
SHEPHERD Dawson.-—An historical summary of methods and a de- 
scription of some experiments on binocular color mixture are given. 
A bibliography is appended. Publications receiwed and reviewed: 
Six French and Spanish publications, Psychologie de l’Enfant Péda- 
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gogie Experimentale: Ep. CuaparEDE; The Relation of General In- 
telligence to Certain Mental and Physical Traits: Cyrus D. Map; 
Completion-Test Language Scales: Marion Rex TraBuE; Measure- 
ments of Some Achievements in Arithmetic: CLirrorp Woopy; Ad- 
justment of School Organization to Various Population Groups: 
Rosert A. F. McDonaup; The Freudian Wish and its Place wm 
Ethics: Epwin B. Hout. Proceedings of the British Psychological 
Society. 


Arps, George Frederick. Important Factors in the Question of Re- 
sponsible Behavior. Reprinted from the Scientific Monthly. 
1917. 

DeVrijer, M. J. A. Henricus Regius: Een ‘‘Cartesiaansch’’ Hoog- 
leeraar aan de Utrechtsche Hoogeschool. ’s-Gravenhage: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff. 1917. Pp. xxii+ 221. 3 Gld. 


Gemelli, A. Sull’applicazione dei metodi psico-fisici all’esame dei 
candidati all’Aviazione Militare. Bologna: Stabilimenti Poli- 
grafici Riuniti. 1917. Pp. 38. 

Laird, John. Problems of the Self: An Essay Based on the Shaw 
Lectures Given in the University of Edinburgh, March, 1914. 
London: Maemillan and Company. 1917. Pp. xii+ 375. $3.00. 

Norlin, George. An Odious Comparison. University of Missouri 


Bulletin, Volume 18, Number 17. Columbia, Missouri. 1917. 
Pp. 15. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on November 5, 
Dr. H. Wildon Carr, President, in the chair. 

The President delivered the Inaugural Address on the subject 
‘The Interaction of Mind and Body.’’ After a brief allusion to 
the progress made during the last two or three decades in the clin- 
ical knowledge of mind and body, and particularly to the amount 
of material for study furnished daily by the injuries of war, he 
passed to the consideration whether anything in our new knowledge 
throws light on the old philosophical problem. He rejected as in- 
conceivable the notion that psychical and physical action can be 
comprised within one energetical system, or that there can be direct 
equivalence of exchange between the two orders. The alternative 
of parallelism, apart from its incredibility on the ground of ex- 
travagance, is in direct conflict with the facts of individual experi- 
ence. The important fact in regard to the nature of mind and body 
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is that each is the unity and continuity of an organic individuality 
and that every modification of either is a modification of the whole. 
Interaction must, therefore, it was argued, be interaction between the 
whole mind as an individual unity of personal experience and the 
whole body as a living unity of coordinated mechanisms. Such in- 
teraction is not causal in the sense the term is used in physical 
science. It is the mutual adaptation of two individual systems dis- 
tinct in their order, diverse in their function, and divergent in their 
principle, both of which are necessary and complementary to the 
common end for which they cooperate, living action. The term 
which best expresses their interaction is solidarity in its old legal 
meaning, which denoted the unity of common purpose, the diverse 
obligations, and the corresponding claims on the members, of a part- 
nership. The philosophical theory sought furtber to deduce the 
_ principle of a dichotomy of living experience into two divergent but 
complementary systems, mind and body, from the nature of living 
action. 

The New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology of the New York Academy of Sciences on November 26. 
The following papers were read: ‘‘Psychological Examinations of 
College Freshmen,’’ Miss Edith Carothers; ‘‘ Distribution of Time in 
Learning Vocabularies,’’ Professor Robert A. Cummins; ‘‘When 
does the Baby begin to Think?’’ Dr. G. C. Myers; ‘‘A New Clinical 
Test for the Temperature Sense,’’ Miss E. L. Cornell; ‘‘A Psycho- 
logical Test of Expertness in Marksmanship,’’ Dr. A. I. Gates. 


THE Herbert Spencer Lecture for 1917 was delivered by Professor 
Emile Boutroux, member of the ‘‘Institut’’ and the French Academy, 
and Doctor of Letters of the University of Oxford, on October 20, in 
the Oxford University Museum. The subject of the lecture was 
‘“The Relation between Thought and Action from the German and 
from the Classical Points of View.’’ The lecture was delivered in 
English. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. I¢ is 
issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of shortcontributions, 
prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contents of the last five 
issues are as follows : 





Volume XIV. No. 22. October 25, 1917 


Rousseau and Political Humanitarianism. Harttey Burr ALEXANDER. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
Volume XIV. No. 23. November 8, 1917 


Scope, Method, and Psychology in Economics. H. J. Davenport. 
The Relation of Truth to Tests. Denton L. Geyer. 
Coefficients of Diagnostic Value. Brarpstey RuML. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
Volume XIV. No. 24. November 22, 1917 


Aristotle and the Practical Syllogism. F. C. 8. Sonruer. 
Two Common Fallacies in the Logic of Religion. Wrstey Raymonp 
WELLs. 
Dr. Dewey’s Duality and Dualism. Dorant Drake. 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 
Volume XIV. No.25. December 6, 1917 


The Status of Epistemology. R W. SELiars. 

Structure. FrEpERICK J. E. WoopBRIDGE. 

The First Antinomy of Kant. CHARLEs W. Coss. 

Societies: The New York Branch of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. A. T. PorrENBERGER, JR. 

Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. 

Volume XIV. No. 26. December 20, 1917 

The Pragmatic Theory of Value: A Reply to Herbert W. Schneider. 
Witsour M. URBAN. 

The Values of Pragmatic Theory: Rejoinder to Professor Urban. HeEr- 
BERT W. SCHNEIDER. 

Reviews and Abstracts of Literature. Journals and New Books. Notes 
and News. Index. 
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Directory of American Psychological Periodicals 





American Journal of Psychology—Worcester, Mass.; Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $5. 600 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. General and experimental psychology. Founded 1887. 

Pedagogical Seminary—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 

Subscription $5. 575 pages annually. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. 
Quarterly. Pedagogy and educational psychology. Founded 1891. 

Psychological Review—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription (with Psychological Bulletin) $6. 480 pages annually. 
Bi-monthly: General. Founded 1894. Edited by Howard C. Warren. 

Psychological Bulletin—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $3.25. 480 pages annually. Psychological literature. 
Monthly. Founded 1904. Edited by Shepherd I. Franz. 

Psychological Monographs—Princeton, N.J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $4 per vol. 500 pp. Founded 1895. Ed. by James R. Angell. 
Published without fixed dates, each issue one or more researches. 

Psychological Index—Princeton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company. 
Subscription $1.25. 200pp. Founded 1895. Edited by Madison Bentley. 
An annual bibliography of psychological literature. 

Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods—New York. 
Sub-Station 84. Bi-weekly. 728 pages per volume. Founded 1904. 
Subscription $3. Edited by F. J. E. Woodbridge and Wendell T. Bush. 

Archives of Psychology—Sub-station 84, N. Y.: Archives of Psychology. 
Subscription $5. 600pp.ann. Founded 1906. Ed. by R.S. Woodworth. 
Published without fixed dates, each number a single experimental study. 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology—Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

Subscription 4. 480 peers annually. Edited by Morton Prince. 
Bi-monthly. Founded 1906. Entire field of abnormal psychology. 

Psychological Clinic—Philadelphia: Psychological Clinic Press. 

Subscription $1.50. 280 pagesannually. Edited by Lightner Witmer. 
Monthly (9 numbers). Orthogenics, psychology, hygiene. Founded 1907. 

Training School Bulletin—Vineland, N. J.: The Training School. 

Subscription $1. 160 pp.ann. Ed. by E.R. Johnstone. Founded 1904. 
Monthly (10 numbers). Psychology and training of defectives. 

Journal of Religious Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $3. 480 pages per vol. Founded 1904. Ed. by G. Stanley Hall 
Published without fixed dates. 4 numbers constitute a volume. 

Journal of Race Development—Worcester, Mass.: Louis N. Wilson. 
Subscription $2. a pages annually. Founded 19gIo. 

Quarterly. Edited by George H. Blakeslee and G. Stanley Hall. 

Journal of Educational Psychology—Baltimore: Warwick & York. 
Subscription $3. 600 pages annually. Founded rgr1o. 

Monthly (10 numbers). Managing Editor, J. Carleton Bell. 
(Educational Psychology Monographs. Edited by Guy M. Whipple. 
Published separately at varying prices. Same calibers.) 

Journal of Animal Behavior—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. 

Subscription $5. 450 pp. annually. Founded rg11. 
Bi-monthly. Robert M. Yerkes, Managing Editor. 

The Behavior Monographs—Cambridge, Mass.: Emerson Hall. | 
Subscription $5. 450 pages per volume. Edited by John B. Watson. 

Published without fixed dates, each number a single research. 

Psychoanalytic Review—Washington, D. C.: 3617 roth St., N. W. 

Subscription $5. 500 pages annually. Psychoanalysis. 
Quarterly. Founded 1913. Ed. by W. A. White and S. E. Jelliffe. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J. 

Psychological Review Company. 480 pages ome Experimental. 
Sabsctintion $3.25. Founded 1916. Bi-monthly. Ed. by John B. Watson. 

Journal of Applied Psychology—Worcester, Mass.: Florence Chandler. 
Subscription $4. 400 pages annually. Quarterly. Founded 1917. 

Edited by G. Stanley Hall, John Wallace Baird and L. R. Geissler. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology—Princeton, N. J. 

Psychological Review Company. oy pages annually. Experimental. 

Founded 1915. Subscription $3. Bi-monthly. Edited by John B. Watson, 











